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LD AND RARE BOOKS, TRACTS AND 

PAMPHLETS of the 17th, 18th and 19th 
Centuries, on many subjects.—Catalogues free 
from Pickering and Chatto Ltd., 1, King Street, 
St. James’, London, S.W.1. 


“MHE INHABITANTS OF LONDON IN 

1638.” (M.S. 272 Lambeth Palace Library) 
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and is, in effect, a Directory of London in the 
reign of Charles I. Two vols. 8vo. IX + 240 + 70 
pp. of index. Price £2 2s. in stiff paper covers; 
the two vols. bound in one, buckram £2 6s. 
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MERICAN COLONISTS IN ENGLISH 
RECORDS, First Series (pp. 1-100), 21/- 
post free; Second Series (pp. 101-200, with com- 
plete Index of Names), 21/- post free.—George 
Sherwood, 210, Strand, W.C.2. 





HE DAILY MESSAGE.—This Magazine, pub. 
lished by “‘ The Guardian,” is recognized as 
providing the best method for the systematic 
and devotional study of the Bible. A specimen 
copy can be had post free by sending a post- 
card to the Manager, 14, Burleigh Street, Lon- 
don, W.C.2. 
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HE Select Document given us in the } latest 

number (November) of the Bulletin of 
the Institute of Historical Research is the 
account of the expense of printing the Pas- 
ton Letters. This was the first publication 
of a selection from them in 1787, edited by 
their owner at that time, Sir John Fenn. 
They appeared in two volumes, followed by 
a second edition, and by a further two vol- 
umes two years later. In the document in 
question, now in American hands, a draw- 
ing of Sir John Fenn’s monument in Fin- 
ningham Church is followed by three folio 
pages of notes on his life, on the second of 


which the account has been transcribed. The 
agreement, Mr. Graham Pollard, the con- 
tributor, points out, was one for “ half 


profits,’’ the total charges being deducted 
from the total wholesale receipts; and the 
balance divided equally between author and 
publisher. In a sketch of terms for the 
second edition, Fenn proposes for himself 
what would be the equivalent of a royalty 
of 334 per cent.: £300 on an edition of 500 
at £1 16s. 
might have been reached if Robinson, the 
publisher, contented himself for the second 
edition with one-third of the expected profits 
(£450). 


AN example of the practical anomalies to 

which the Great Rebellion and then the 
Restoration gave rise, will be found in Mr. 
F, J. Varley’s account of Alderman John 
Treton, recently published in the _ series, 
“Highgate Worthies,’ for 
Literary and Scientific Institution, of which 
he is President. 





ted a Governor of Highgate School during 
the Commonwealth, but, in accordance with 
the Act of Oblivion of September, 1660, had 
ceased to act. The Governors of the school 
in 1677 laid a case before Sir William Dob- 
ben. the Recorder of London, asking his 
opinion whether, under the Letters Patent 
of Queen Elizabeth dated 6 Apr., 1565, the 
Bishop of London had the power of appoint- 
ing a new Governor in Ireton’s place. To 
which Sir William replied that he conceived 


| John Ireton still remained one of the Gover- 


| nors, though if he acted, it would be at the 


peril of being excepted from the benefit of 
the Act of Oblivion; and conceived that the 
Bishop had no power to nominate a suc- 
cessor. The opinion being accepted, John 


| Ireton continued as a non-acting Governor of 


the school until his death in 1690, and the 
business during the interval had to be car- 
ried on by only five acting Governors. 


THE principal contents of Part III of the 

Transactions of the Glasgow Archaeo- 
logical Society, which we have just received, 
are Dr. J. T. T. Brown’s edition, with 
translation and notes, of the Inquest of 
David; Professor V. G. Childe’s ‘ Scottish 
Megalithic Tombs and their Affinities,’ and 
Mr. Ludovic MacLellan Mann’s ‘ Some Re- 
cent Discoveries.’ The last contains the 
account of a cremated burial with Roman 
relics, near High Torrs, Wigtownshire — a 
unique find in Scotland. ‘the burial was 
revealed by the occurrence of reddish ware 
and cremated bones, surrounding a group of 
boulders which had once formed a cairn- 
like structure on the top of a sandy hillock, 
and had been displaced by disturbance of 
the ground. Search revealed that this had 
been the site of a funeral pyre. With the 


| bones were found nails and pieces of iron 


Mr. Pollard suggests that this | 


| All 


plating; fragments of two iron spear-heads; 
part of the blade of an iron sword; part of 
a bronze ring—and, most interesting of all, 
an iron finger-ring bearing an oval gem of 
pale gree chalcedomy engraved with a figure. 
this suggests that a Roman soldier or 
sailor was buried here, and opens up several 


| interesting questions, for the tomb had been 


the Highgate | 


John Ireton had ’ been elec- | 


respected by the natives, though it was situ- 
ated in a _ part of the country where no 
traces of Roman roadways or towns have 
yet been found. Mr. Mann has a theory 
about a possible pact between the Romans 
and the Hibernian princes, whose relation- 
ship with Wigtownshire was in ancient times 
very close. 
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UR correspondent Mr. Jonun Howarp 
Brrss writes to us concerning the dis- 
covery of a letter of Blake’s: 


‘“ May I record in ‘N. and Q.’ the dis- 


covery of a letter from William Blake, dated | 
London, Mar. 31, 1778, addressed to an un- | 


known correspondent. The letter was located 


in a most excellent state of preservation ana | 


legibility, among the papers of the Ford Col- 
lection of the New York Public Library.”’ 


\ [KE have received their Catalogue no. 649 
—of Autograph Letters and Historical 
Documents—from Messrs. Jacques, Etienne 
and Noél Charavay of Paris, and we have 
noted tht following English examples: 
1. Letter from ‘‘ le comte de Buckingham 
to M. Jourdan Fain at Lyons, from London, 
dated March, 1792—in French. The subject 
is payment for wine. 2. Letter (in German) 
from the Duke of Cambridge, dated from 
Cambridge House, London, 15 Jan., 1839. 
3. Letter from Anne (Luttrell) Duchess of 
Cumberland, written to a banker in Paris 
about money owing to her by the Princess 
of Santa Croce. 4. Letter of recommenda- 
tion written by Thomas Leverton Donaldson, 
architect and writer on art, in French, to 
M. Céristie, 1842. 5. Letter to M. Clar- 
mont, written by Sir Francis Egerton, 1803. 
6. The singer, Marie-Rose Mapleson, in 
French, to Auguste Vitu. 7. Lord Robert 
Melville, Governor of Guadeloupe, etc.—a 


pass —1760. 8. John Pye, engraver, to 
Feuillet de Conches, 1831. 9. 5th Duke of 


Richmond, postmaster-general — 1832. 10. 
Sir George Henry Rose, English ambassador 
at Berlin (1821). 11. Daniel Williams — 
letter to Pére le Courayer (1725). 


HOSE of our correspondents who are in- 
terested in Edgar Allan Poe may like to 
hear of the appearance, as a plagiarism, of 
Poe’s story, “The Purloined Letter,’ in a 


French periodical, the Magasin pittoresque | 


in 1845, pp. 269-272. A correspondent of 
L’Intermédiaire for Nov. 30, signing him- 
self Gilleton, enquires who committed this 
literary indiscretion, and _ describes the 
French rendering as in part a paraphrase, in 
part a direct translation of Poe’s text. 
Proper names, indeed, have been changed, 
Auguste Dupin becoming Armand Verdier, 
but otherwise everything is given as in the 
original, down to the quotation from Crébil- 
lon’s ‘ Atrée’ at the end. There is nothing 
to indicate that the work is a translation, 
still less any mention of Poe. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


AN ANNOTATED SET OF 
Annals of the Fine Arts. 


N the set of Annals of the Fine Arts now 
in the possession of the Detroit Public 
Library, there are some manuscript notes 
which may be of interest to students of early 
nineteenth-century English art. At my re- 
quest, the officials of the Detroit Library very 
courteously sent me these volumes for exam- 
ination in connection with my collection of 
materials on the life of Benjamin Robert 
Haydon (1786-1846). 

Most of the manuscript notes are without 
question in the autograph of Haydon him- 
self. Several of them are signed, and one 
is dated ‘‘ July 22 1835,’ which may be 
taken as the date of the other notes. Miss 
Lucille B. Seed, the Fine Arts Librarian of 
the Detroit Library, has informed me that 
she does not know from whom the volumes 
were obtained, nor has she any knowledge 
of their history before Feb. 8, 1888, when 
the library acquired them. It is apparent, 
however, that the set at one time passed 
through Haydon’s hands. That he owned 
and annotated another set of the Annals 
would appear from Mr. William Roberts’s 
description of the set now in his possession, 
of which he writes in the London Times 
Literary Supplement for March 25, 1920. 

The notes in the Detroit Library set are 
interesting for two reasons: (1) they indi- 
cate the authorship of a number of the un- 
signed or pseudonymous articles, and (2) 
they give one a glimpse of Haydon, as it 
were, ‘‘in his shirt sleeves,’ for it is ap- 
parent, as the notes I shall transcribe will 
presently show, that he was for once not 
writing for publication. 
| It will be recalled that the Annals of the 
| Fine Arts was founded by James Elmes, the 
| architect, in 1816. Three quarterly numbers 
| appeared during that year, four numbers 

each in the following three years, and the 
| two final numbers in 1820. It was a journal 
| of octavo size, well printed on good paper, 
| and with few illustrations. Reviews of cur- 

rent exhibitions; articles, historical and 
technical, on art and artists; notices of neW 
books and prints; an annual directory of 

English artists made up its contents. The 
| Annals, too, did not shrink from humour—0o 
'a sort—and Haydon, in his ‘ Somniator 
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Visions,’ was the principal offender. The 
editorial policy of the magazine was to ex- 
pound the principles which Haydon had been 
advocating. The Royal Academy was under 
continuous fire; the study of anatomy was 


cal painting in general and the art of B. 
R. Haydon, his pupils and friends, in par- 
ticular, were kept well forward. 

Haydon’s part in determining the policy 
of the Annals has been generally recognized. 
“T flung some of my best writing into it,”’ 
he said in his ‘ Autobiography’ (World’s 
Classics edition, pp. 331-334). ‘‘ I extracted 
valuable things from Coypel’s Discourses, 


Adam’s Antiquities, and marked or pointed 
out passages in authors which might do the 


mediocrity is not permitted, and that he who 
cannot ascend to the very top of the ladder, 
will do well not to put his foot upon it at all. 


In the final number, 17, Article i is en- 


| dorsed ‘“‘ By B. R. Haydon” (p. [255]). 
warmly advocated ; and the glories of histori- | 


The manuscript notes also identify the 
authorship of the following anonymous or 
pseudonymous articles: in No. 4, ‘ Sonetto 
a Haydon Pittore’ is by Minasi; in No. 5, 


| ‘ Letter to the Dilettanti Society .... From 


student good; in fact, I made my reading | 


and experience conducive to the improvement 
of the young artist.’? The manuscript notes 


show more clearly, however, just which arti- | 


cles, in addition to those over his printed 
name or initials, he was responsible for. I 
shall list first those which ‘the notes identify 
as his. 

In Vol. ii, No. 7, ‘ The River of Time. 
A Vision,’ which is signed ‘‘ Somniator,’’ is 


the Ghost of Barry,’ is by James Elmes; 
‘* Publius,” on p. 160 of the same number, 
becomes in the note, ‘‘ Prince Hoare ”’ ; Arti- 
cle xvili. is by George Stanley. In No. 6, 


| ‘ Letter the Second from the Ghost of Barry ’ 
compressed much useful information from | 


is by Elmes. Article xix. in the thirteenth 
number bears the pencilled note ‘ by Joseph 
Gwiilt.”’ 

Two autograph notes of some length are 
of sufficient interest to be quoted in full. In 
Vol. v., No. 16. p. 196, appeared the anec- 
dote of Northcote’s ‘‘ skying’’ of Haydon’s 


| first picture, ‘The Repose in Egypt,’ at the 


| Academy exhibition in 1807, and of Fuseli’s 
| comment, ‘‘ Why, 
| him 


by ——, you are sending 
to heaven before his time.’ ”’ (This 
anecdote and a note similar to the following 
appear in a somewhat different form in the 
‘ Autobiography’ p. 58). Against the last 


| word, Haydon has placed a cross, and in the 


followed by the autograph noite: “B. R. 
Haydon. Blushing !—I confess. B.R.H.’’ 
(p. 474). On p. 483 of the same number is | 


a reply to a letter from ‘‘ Impartialis, in 
defence of the Royal Academy,’’ which re- 
ply is signed in autograph, ‘‘ B. R. Hay- 
don.’ In Vol. iii., No. 8, a pencilled 
note, ‘‘ Haydon,’’ appears against ‘ The 
Other Vision by Somniator’ (p. 23). In 
Vol. iv., No. 12, the remarks on Somniator on 
p. villi. are initialed ‘‘ B. R. H.,’’ and Arti- 
cles iv. and v. are both noted as having been 
“Sent by B. R. H.”’ (p. 72, 77). In the 
fourteenth number, the ‘ Vindication of Sir 


Joshua Reynolds,’ which appears over the | 1835_B R. Haydn 


This is | 


printed signature ‘‘ A.’’ has been signed, with 
a flourish, ‘‘ B. R. Haydn [sic].’’ 
followed by an extended note which will be 
quoted later. The error in spelling is no 
doubt due to the boldness and dash of Hay- 
don’s writing. I have seen several other ex- 
amples of this error in his signature. Article 
ili. in the fifteenth number has been endorsed 
“Sent by B. R. H.’? In Vol. v., No. 16, 
‘The Miseries of an Artist’ is signed 
“B. R. Haydn [sic],”’ and on p. 127 is a 
marked passage in the printed excerpt from 


as a comment on Haydon’s own career: 


lower margin of this page and the next he 


| has written: 


In Northcote’s conversations by Haslitt— 
Northcote denied this—and said it was an in- 
vention—that it could not be as he was not 
hanger that Year.—Strowger the Porter—hung 
the Picture up by Northcote’s order, & took 
it down by Fuzeli’s—and told me, who told the 
Editor of the Annals—Finding this position 
denied—I got a list of all Councils since 1786— 
and found 1807 the year this Picture of mine 
was sent—the following names on the Council 
Owen — Wyatt — Northcote—Sandby!!!!—So 
much for the veracity of Northcote—July 22 


The second note is appended to the first 
article in Vol. iv., No. 14. of the Annals, 
‘“ Vindication of Sir Joshua Reynolds from 
the Attempts made in Mr. Farington’s 


| Memoir to prove that he was wrong in his 


‘the last sentence but one 


Quarrel with the Royal Academy; addressed 
principally to the Nobility, and to those 
among them, still living, who were Sir 
Joshua’s Friends.’’ On the last page (384) 
reads: ‘‘ Their 


| praise of Reynolds [i.e., the praise of such 
“Tales of My Landlord,’ which is of interest | 


So ended Dick Tinto, a lamentable proof of | 


the great truth, that in the Fine Arts 


men as Farington] is like the charity of 
guilt, a sort of compromise with an aching 
remembrance.’’ Haydon has crossed out the 
word “‘ guilt’ with heavy strokes, and in the 
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’ 


margin opposite has written ‘‘a whore.’ 
low, after signing the article, he has writ- 
ten the following characteristic comment: 
First word & strongest. I struck it out for 
fear of shocking the delicate—but Shakespeare 
would have kept it—as the truest—B R H—... 
This reply is the best thing I ever wrote—it 
was dictated to Chatfield (a pupil) — in an 
evening. Northcote said “I am delighted— 
you have pulled Faringdon out by the — How 
I wish Sir Joshua could have seen it.” 
End. 
CLARKE OLNEY 
University of Pittsburgh, Johnstown, 
Pennsl. 


KING’S SHIPS BUILT IN SCOTLAND. 


(See ante pp. 293, 309, 529, 547, 368, 
380, 398). 


Built by the Greenock and Grangemouth 
Dockyard Co., Ltd., at Greenock and Grange- 
mouth (now known as the Grangemouth 

Dockyard Co., Ltd., Grangemouth). 

21 Mar., 1911. Burma. 
35,945 T., LH.P. 1,200; 
Greenock. 

6 Sept., 


S.S. screw oiler. 


N.D. Built at 


‘* Flower 


1915. CARNATION. 
3 1,200 


Class ’’ sloop. Built at Grangemouth. 
T., IL.H.P. 1,800. Sold 1924. 


29 Apr., 1915. Lizac. ‘‘ Flower Class ”’ 


sloop. Built at Grangemouth. 1,200 T., 
I.H.P. 1,800. 

29 July, 1915. Cuematis. ‘“ Flower 
Class ’’ sloop. Built at Grangemouth. 1,200 
2. 4.04.P, 3,800. 

8 Nov., 1915. Gerantum. ‘‘ Flower 
Class”’ sloop. Built at Grangemouth. 1,250 
T., I.H.P. 2,000. Presented to Australian 


Government September, 1921. 

23 Dec., 1915. GeEnTIAN. ‘‘ Flower Class ”’ 
sloop. Built at Greenock. 1,250 T. I.H.P. 
2,000. Mined in Gulf of Finland 16 July, 
1919. 

29 Apr., 1916. TuHermot. Oiler. 
Greenock. 4,135 T., I.H.P. 1,200. 

16 June, 1916. Heatuer. ‘‘ Flower 
Class’’ sloop. (Q-16). Built at Grange- 
mouth. 1,250 T., I1.H.P. 2,500. Irish Coast 
1921. Navy List 1925. 

17 Sept., 1917.  Hrsiscus. ‘‘ Flower 
Class’ sloop. Built at Greenock. 1,250 T., 
I.H.P. 2,500. Black Sea 1919. Sold 1921. 

21 Apr., 1917. Savor. Oiler. Built at 
Grangemouth. 5,040 T., I.H.P. 3,375. 

24 May, 1917. Virot. Oiler. Built at 
Greenock. 5,040 T., I.H.P. 3,375. 

29 Nov., 1917. Mustiteror. ‘‘ Flower 
Class’’ sloop. Built at Grangemouth. 1,250 


Built at 
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T., LP. 2600. 
27 Apr., 1918. 
sloop. Built at Grangemouth. 

I.H.P. 2,550. Sold 1920. 

10 June, 1918. Sanrorn. ‘‘24 
sloop. Built at Grangemouth. 
I.H.P. 2,550. Sale list 1929. 

20 Sept., 1918. Sir Hueco. 


Donovan. ‘'24 Class” 
1,320 T., 


Class ’” 


1,320 T., 


‘24 Class” 


sloop. Built at Grangemouth. 1,320 T., 
I.H.P. 2,550. Sale list 1929. 

5 Mar., 1919. IsineGnass. ‘‘24 Class” 
sloop. Built at Grangemouth. 1,320 T., 
I.H.P. 2,550. 

26 Dec., 1919. Marsoram. ‘* Flower 
Class’’ sloop. Built at Greenock. 1,250 T., 


I.H.P. 2,500. Re-named Prestpent in 1920, 

Note.—The ‘24 Class’’ were double- 
enders—single screw, 17 knots—named after 
Derby winners. (See Whitaker’s Almanac, 
1952, p. 513). Sunstar, by Swan, Hunter 
and Ingham Richardson (clxv. 78), and 
GALTEE More, by Osbourne Grahame (omit- 
ted at clxv. 74) were not completed—twenty- 


two were put into commission. [Roquots, 
Sirvio, Merry Hampton and ORMONDE 


were converted to surveying ships. 
Built by Hall, Russell, Aberdeen. 


26 Apr., 1911. Warcurut. Coastguard 
vessel. Completed 8 Aug., 1911; 612 T., 
I.H.P. 500 N.D. Sold to Newfoundland 


Government 1920. 

29 Aug., 1913. Zeatous. Tank vessel. 
Completed 8 Nov., 1913. Re-named Zesr in 
1919. 

28 May, 1918. Kuirpurn. 
patrol-boat. 170 x 30 x 16 ft. 
July, 1918. 

21 Aug., 1918. Kiisripe. (As 
Completed 16 Nov., 1918. 

Also the following forty-six 
type Admiralty trawlers. 

Note.—The number of days to complete 
after launch follows the name. 

25 Apr., 1917. Wuttram Bartow, 48. 

25 Apr., 1917. JoHN Braprorp, 49. 

17 May, 1917. Wutir1am Brownine, 40. 

17 May, 1917. RicHarp Bennett, 41. 

7 June, 1917. Samuet Baker, 28. 

21 June, 1917. Grorce Bortuwick, 43. 

21 June, 1917. James Bentote, 49. 

24 July, 1917. THomas Brrp, 37. 

24 July, 1917. Joun Barry, 34. 

16 Aug., 1917. THomas Bryan, 26. 

16 Aug., 1917. Wuittiam Bicos, 42. 

13 Sept., 1917. JoHN Braskett, 28. 

13 Sept., 1917. Samurn Barxas, 41. 

18 Oct., 1917. Wutttam Butter, 20. 

19 Oct., 1917. James Beacan, 26. 


** Kil ”’ type 
Completed 19 


last). 


‘* Strath ” 
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31 Oct., 1917. Brazit Brassy, 29. 

8 Dec., 1917. Wutt1am Barnett, 18. 

8 Dec., 1917. Grorce Burton, 19. 

10 Jan., 1918. Wurt1am Bonp, 48. 

11 Jan., 1918. Jonn Bett, 49. 

12 Feb., 1918. JosrepH Buretn, 37. 

12 Feb., 1918. Joun Bow ter, 38. 

26 Mar., 1918. Henry Butcuer, 30. 

9 Apr., 1918. Davip Bucuan, 22. 

30 Apr., 1918. Wrtt1am Barrow, 24. 

30 Apr., 1918. Trmorny Brannon, 30. 

13 June, 1918. Barnarp Boyts, 19. 

13 June, 1918. Davip Buaxe, 50. 

9 July, 1918. Wutt1am Beaumont, 38. 

9 July, 1918. Samuet Bensow, 48. 

9 Sept., 1918. THomas Burnuam, 18. 

11 Sept., 1918. Jonn Buiter, 23. 

9 Oct., 1918. THomas Barctay, 21. 

9 Oct., 1918. RicHarp Briscott, 29. 

21 Nov., 1918. James Bropican, 17. 

21 Nov., 1918. Epwarp Barker, 28. 

28 Jan., 1919. JonorHan Baztno, 22. 

30 Jan., 1919. Wurti1am Benttey, 29. 

13 Mar., 1919. Prrer Barrincton, 21. 

13 Mar., 1919. CHaRLEs Buicut, 21. 

10 Apr., 1919. JosHvua Buncet, 20. 

11 Apr., 1919. RicnHarp Bownen, 21. 

2 May, 1919. Joun Britton, 21. 

2 May, 1919. THomas Brtutncote, 39. 

12 June, 1919. James Basurorp, 22. 

12 June, 1919. Muicnart Brion, 26. 
Built by Ardrossan Dry Dock and Shipbutld- 
ing Co., Ltd., Ardrossan. Now Ardrossan 
Dockyard Limited. 

1913. IstEFrorD. Storeship. Motor. 149.16 
x 25.5 x 11 ft. = 414 Gross Tons. 

1916. CHELTENHAM. Paddle, mine-sweeper. 
810 T., ILH.P. 1,400. 235 x 29 x 9.5 ft. = 
733.8 Gross Tons. Navy List 1925. 


1916. Sea Doe (ex Sratwart). Tug. 
Purchased 1916; re-named 1917-18. Sold 
1919. 

1917. | BLACKMOREVALE. LS. Mine- | 
sweeper. 220 x 28 x 16.2 ft. Sunk by mine 


off Montrose, 1 May, 1918. 


1917. Two T.S. tugs. ‘‘H.S.19” and | 
“—H.S.20, 

1917. Two steam tugs. ‘‘ H.S.33”’ and 
TEL S.A,” 


1918. Bapminton. T.8. Mine-sweeper. 
800 T., I.H.P. 2,200. Sold 1928. 
1918. Bacsnor. T.S. 


710 T., I.H.P. 2,200. Tender to Ecemont, | 


Mediterranean. 

1919. Swinpon (ex Bantry). T.S. Mine- 
sweeper. Sold 1921. 

1919. BarnstapLte. T.S. Mine-sweeper. | 
Sold 1921. 
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Built by C. Connell and Co., Ltd., Glasgow. 


25 Oct., 1915. GtaproLtus. ‘ Flower 
Class’’ sloop. Completed 17 Nov., 1915. 
Sold to Portugal 1920. 

2 Mar., 1915. Hyprancra. ‘ Flower 


Class’? sloop. Completed 28 Apr., 1916. 
Sold to Chinese firm 1920. 

10 July, 1915. Lasurnum. 
Class’ sloop. Completed 16 Aug., 
1,200 T., I.H.P. 1,800. Navy List 1921. 

12 May, 1915. Jonquit. ‘‘Flower Class” 


** Flower 
1915. 


sloop. Completed 1 July, 1915. Dardan- 
elles 1915. Sold to Portugal 1920. 

8 Jan., 1916. Goperra. ‘‘ Flower Class”’ 
sloop. Completed 13 Mar., 1916. 1,250 T., 
I.H.P. 2,000. Fishery protection, North 
Sea 1920. 

Also Patrol Boats :— 

4 July, 1917.‘°P.14.” 615 T. Com- 
pleted 18 Sept., 1917. 

2 Oct., 1917. ‘‘ P.53.”. 640 T. Com- 


pleted 24 Dec., 1917. 


Built by Wm. Hamilton and Co., Ltd., 
Port Glasgow. 

10 May, 1915. Baccus. Store-ship and 
distilling vessel. Completed July, 1915. 
Capacity 2,000 T. 

20 May, 1915. Prince Rurert. Monitor. 
5,950 T. Completed July, 1915. Dover 
Patrol 1915-18 (later re-named PEMBROKE). 

10 Dec., 1915. Nicretia. ‘‘Flower Class’’ 
sloop. Completed February, 1916. 

1 Feb., 1916. Pansy. ‘“ Flower Class ”’ 
sloop. Completed April, 1916. 


16 Mar., 1916. Metron. Paddle, mine- 
sweeper. 810 T., I.H.P. 1,400. Completed 
May, 1916. Sold 1928. 

23 Dec., 1916. Hottytear. Oiler (not 


traced in Navy Lists). 
21 Aug., 1917. Lycunis. ‘‘Flower Class’’ 





Mine-sweeper. | 
800 T., IL.H.P. 2,200. Navy List 1932 gives | 


sloop. Completed November, 1917. Sank 
‘*U.64’’ in Mediterranean, 17 June, 1918; 
| Purchased by Indian Government; re-named 
| Connwattis 1921. 

18 Mar., 1918. Pertarconium. ‘“‘ Flower 
Class’ sloop. Completed May, 1918. 

1919. War Hinpdoo. Oiler. Capacity 
7,100 Tons. Completed 30 Oct., 1919. 


Patrol Boats. 


7 June, 1916. ‘“‘P.13.” 610 T. Com- 
pleted Aug., 1916. 
| 10 Feb., 1917. Spry (er “ P.38’’). Pat- 


rol boat. 610 T. Completed June, 1917. 
| Used as Fishery protection vessel. 

6 Aug., 1917. ‘‘ P.57.”’ 610 T. 
| pleted Nov., 1917. 


Com- 








adil 


9 May, 1918. ‘‘ P.58.”’ 
pleted July, 1918. 

This firm completed a floating-dock for 
Portland in June 1914, and a floating-dock | 
for Butiaba, Lake Albert, Africa, which was 
shipped September, 1932. 

They also built the following :— 

18 Aug., 1917. ‘‘T.94.’’ Tunnel tug. 
Now owned by the Bolivar Exploration Co., 
Ltd., and re-named ‘‘ Mackay Edgar’”’ 
registry La Guayra, Caracas, Venezuela. 

22 Oct., 1917. TaranTeLta. Tunnel tug. 
““Dance Class’’ mine-sweeper. Sold to 
South American owners 1921. 

Note: ‘‘ Tunnel ’’ indicated that the pro- 
pellor was protected from wires over which 
the vessel might be passing. 

Joun A. Rupert-JONEs. 

Hydrographic Survey, Southampton. 

(To be saa 


Com- 
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SIR STEPHEN GLYNNE’S NOTES 
ON THE CHURCHES OF DEVON. 


(See ante pp. 20, 63, 96, 130, 168, 204, 
241, 274, 314, 349, 382). 


SHuTe. St. August 4, 1873. 


This Church has been restored and is in 
good care. The plan is cruciform, the Nave 
having N. Aisle as also 'the Chancel. The 
Tower central and rising on 4 plain pointed 
arches of early character, the piers having 
shafts with early caps and bosses. The rest 
of the Church is mostly Perpr., but in the 
N. Transept and north Chantry are some late 
Decd. portions. The Nave is divided from 
the Aisle by 3 arches, of ordinary Devon 
character, the piers of the usual section of 
lozenge form with 4 shafts and intermediate 
mouldings and general capitals of foliage. 
The roofs are open and seem to be wholly 
new. The windows of the Nave are perpr., 
the western of 3 lights, others are square 
headed of 2 lights. In the N. Trt. is one 
square headed of 3 lights which has an 
Edwardian character. In the S. Transept is 
a squint to the Nave and the family pue 
of the Poles. 

The Chancel opens to the N. Aisle or 
chantry by 2 low flat pointed arches with 
piers much as those of the Nave. The roof | 
is coved with ribs and bosses. The East | 
window modern perpr., containing modern | 
coloured glass. There is a South window 
of 3 lights with square head. The Chancel | 
is raised above the Nave and has modern 
stalls, credence & piscina. On the N. is a 


Michael. 
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s new organ. The inten opens to the Tran- 
| sept by one wide arch of stilted form on 
| capitals of foliage. The North Chantry is 
raised up, perhaps has a vault beneath it. 
Its ceiling is modern. 

There are squints from each transept into 
the Chancel. The Font octagonal and ordin- 
ary Perpr., is new or renovated. There is 
a little heraldic glass in a window in the 
N. Transept, and there are some fine monu- 
ments of the Poles, of the 17th century and 
later. The porch has been renovated. The 
Tower is low above the roof of the Nave, em- 
battled, with stunted pinnacles and _gar- 
goyles & belfry windows of 2 lights, below 
which are slit openings. A passage from the 
N. aisle, externally leads to the belfry. The 
| situation is very beautiful, close to the 
grounds of Shute House. 

[Gould, pp. 268-9]. 


SIDMOUTH. SS. 


Nicholas and Giles. 


The Town of Sidmouth is most delightfully 

| situated in a deep hollow between 2 high 
cliffs, and opening close upon the sea, the 
| hills and surrounding valleys are richly 
clothed with woods and orchards, and inter- 
spersed with numerous beautiful ornamented 
cottages which form delightful objects in the 
view. The sea is very bold and open but 
comes almost dangerously near to the Marine 
Parade. The Church of Sidmouth is a good 
structure of large dimensions, but not par- 
ticularly remarkable in its architectural 
character. It consists of a nave with side 
aisles, a chancel, and Tower at the West end. 
At is of wholly Perpendr. work and not of 
a rich description. The Tower is lofty and 
good. It is embattled with an octagonal 
staircase turret on the north side which, as 
has been before remarked, is almost universal 
in the Churches of Devon, Dorsetshire and 
Somersetshire. The Turret has small quatre- 
foil openings to admit light. The belfry 
windows have stone lattice work, and _ the 
West doorway has a Tudor arch with 
enriched spandrels. The Tower is divided 
from the Church by a panneled arch. The 
Church has no clerestery which indeed is not 
/common among the Western Churches. The 
Nave is divided from the side aisles by 
| pointed arches springing from lozenge piers 
with shafts having capitals at the angles. 
The windows are invariably Perpendr., that 
|have not been altered or mutilated. The 
| eastern one of the Chancel is a good one of 
| 4 lights. on the South side of the Communion 
Table is an ogee niche trefoiled with crockets 
and finial and pinnacles on the sides. The 
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Font is octagonal supported upon a large 
cylindrical pedestal with smaller shafts 
round it. The Church is very decently fitted 
up, and has an organ. ‘There are several 
monumental inscriptions of a recent date, 
which are given in the Sidmouth Guide. The 
Tower is much injured in appearance by a 
huge and inelegant clock face placed on the 
north side near the top. 
[Gould, pp. 271-2]. 


Sippury. (SS. Peter and Giles). 


| 


( 
| 
| 
| 


This Church consists of a West Tower, a | 


Nave with Aisles, Transepts and Chancel. 
The Tower is Norman, has flat-faced but- 
tresses, and two belfry windows on each side, 
divided by a buttress, and each divided by a 
shaft into lights. with semi-circular heads. 
The upper part has a battlement and a small 
shingled spire. The West window and door- 
way are Rectilinear, the former has Shafts, 
the latter a band of square flowers. There 
is a Norman 


the Tower opening into the Aisle which is a | 


later addition. 
stone groined ceiling with plain ribs on 
head brackets. There is a large south porch 
of 2 stages having a battlement and staircase 
turret, and a stone groined ceiling having a 
fine boss in the centre. The South Aisle has 


a good battlement, but the North Aisle has | 


none. ‘he Windows of the Nave are of 3 
lights, of Rectilinear character. In the 


| Kenton, Rewe, and Thorverton. 


Transepts are some of 3 lancet lights within | 


a pointed arch. The interior is lofty and 
spacious, but has no clerestory. The roofs of 
the Nave and Aisles are coved, the ribs 
enriched with carving and foliated bosses, 
the cornices under the roof have good vine 
foliage. On each side are 4 pointed arches, 
the easternmost opening to the Transepts, ‘two 
of the piers are circular with octagonal capi- 
tals, the third (adjoining the Transept) is 
square, and has attached to it a half circular 
shaft of Early English character. Between 
the Transepts and the side Aisles are arches 
of rich Rectilinear work, having two fine 
bands of moulding, one having vine foliage, 
the other square flowers, the shafts clustered 
and with fine foliated capitals. The arch to 
the Chancel is pointed but plain, springing 
from imposts with foliagce: above it are two 
smal] square windows looking over the roof 
of the Chancel. The Chancel has a table of 
heads on the exterior which has an Early 
English character, there is one Rectilinear 
window in the Chancel and two Curvilinear 


of which latter the East window has 3 lights, | 


and its arch opening within springs from 
shafts. Under the East window on the ex- 


window in tthe South Wall of | 


The Tower has within a | 


terior is some curious chequered ornament, 
and in the external south wall is a tomb 
arch. On the N. side is a small Vestry. The 
Font is octagona] panneled, with quatrefoils 
containing pieces of foliage. At the West 
end is an ancient gallery painted & gilt. 
The Tower re-built precisely according to the 
original. 
|Gould, pp. 269-71]. 


SitverTon. (St. Mary). 


About 2} miles east of Thorverton and a 
little out of Kxeter and Tiverton road is 
Silverton, a large village consisting chiefly of 
houses of mean appearance. The Church is 
however large and handsome, and somewhat 
resembles that of Thorverton. The work is 
wholly rectilinear of a bold and handsome 
character. The Church consists of a Nave 
with aisles all of equal height and without 
a clerestory, a Chancel, a small chapel on the 
South side of the Chancel now used as a 
Vestry, a Tower at the West end and a 
Porch on the south side. The battlement is 
ornamented with a handsome band and the 


| windows are bold and large, with good Rec- 
| tilinear tracery, and shafts to the architrave 


| mouldings within. 


The Vestry chapel has 
also a battlement, and ‘the south porch is a 
good composition having a stone groined 
ceiling within. There is an octagonal turret 
on the south side in the same position as at 
The Tower 
at the west end is tolerably handsome and 
much more worked than that at Thorverton. 
It has good belfry windows, a staircase turret 
on the north, and 4 pinnacles, and contains 
a clock and 6 bells. The buttresses are plain 
but good. The interior is handsome but not 
quite equal to ‘Thorverton in space or 
grandeur. The arches are fine and have 


| deeply moulded architraves, the pillars of the 


| with angels and various figures. 


| galleries. 


common lozenge form with capitals enriched 
The Nave 
is of 4 arches. At the West end are 2 gal- 
leries one over the other and smaller side 
The Chancel is rather disfigured 
by modern alterations &c, the ceiling is 
daubed over with blue to imitate the sky, and 
the altar-piece is a barbarous composition, 
quite out of place in a Gothic Church. There 
is a little good wooden screen work, and some 
handsome carved ends of pews. The Font is 
modern. The Church is built of good looking 
stone of a greyish colour. 
[Gould, p. 272]. 


Sourton. St. Thomas A Becket. 
Feb. 10th 1858. 
A plain weather-beaten church of granite 
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situated in a bleak clustered spot on the 
skirts of Dartmoor. 
aisle and Chancel. Western Tower and S. 
Porch mostly of coarse Perpendr. work. 
The arcade of the Nave has 3 Tudor shaped 
arches, with the usual shafted piers, all of 
bare granite. The Chancel arch is of granite. 
The Chancel rebuilt on the Decd. style, a 
hagioscope from the aisle into 8. Chancel. 
The Nave has a coved roof with ribs and 
bosses, and a cornice of angel figures mixed 
with flowers. The windows of the nave are 
of 2 and 3 lights. The porch is plain and 
contains a rude stoup. ‘The Tower is rude 
but embattled and with 4 square pinnacles, 
has buttresses, a 3 light window, and is 
divided by 2 strings. The font has an 
octagonal bowl of granite and round moulded 
stem. 
[Gould, p. 273]. 
T. Cann HUGHEs, F.8.A. 
Lancaster 
(To be continued). 


{OLK-LORE; SUPERSTITIONS OF 
THE THEATRE. — In the ‘ Pink 
Parade’ (Thornton Butterworth, 1933), Mr. 
J. B. Booth tells us something of super- 
stitions in theatrical circles. Several of 
those he mentions are certainly curious and 
worthy of a niche here. Thus he tells of 
one about the opening of a new theatre that, 
to me at all events, is novel and peculiar: 








Apparently there is an accepted ritual with 
the opening of a new theatre. To insure a 
a successful career for a new building, you 
must stand on the stage and throw a piece of 
coal into the gallery ... the idea being that a 
curse hung over the building, and could be 
dispelled by projecting a lump of Wallsend at 
it. ; 

He refers to the ‘‘ disrespect ’’ in which 
umbrellas and parasols are held. To open 
one on the stage is a proceeding calculated 
to result in awful consequences, not alone 
to the opener, but to everyone else, ‘‘ and, 
he says, ‘‘if you really want to damn a 
play’s chance utterly, place on umbrella on 
the prompter’s table.’’ 

Another curious objection stage folk have 
is to speaking the ‘“ tag ’’—the last lines of 
a play—at rehearsal. To do so would 
“break a play’s chance of success.’’ Any- 
thing but these lines may be uttered, even 
the most utter nonsense, at a critical mom- 


ent. 
C. P. Hats. 


It has a Nave with N. | 
| Note Book): 


ne | BELLS AND BELFRIES. 3, — Bibliography 


| Gentleman’s 





of ——. (From a Bibliographer’s MSS. 

‘ Bells of London,’ in Chambers’s Journal, 
vii. (January, 1890), p. 33. 

‘ Bells and Belfries,’ Rev. H. R. Haweison, 
in English Illustrated Magazine, vii. (Feb- 
ruary, 1890), 380. 

‘ Bell Mottoes,’ W. J. Gordon, in Sunday 
at Home (April, 1890), p. 364. 

‘Church Bells in England,’ J. J. Doherty 
on, in Month, Ixx. (November, 1890), p. 334. 

‘Curfew Bell,’ J. Cuthbert Hadden on, in 
the Sun, i. (July, 1840), 672. 

‘ Bells,’ E. H. Goss on. — New England 
Magazine, iii. (January, 1891), 547. 

‘ Inscriptions on Bells,’ J. C. Hadden on.— 
Newberry House Magazine, v (October, 1891), 
p. 479. 

‘ Inscriptions on the Bells of St. Marie's 
Church, Sheffield."—Lyon Ecclesiastica, xiii. 
(January, — p. 6. 

Daley, W. : ‘ Bells and their Makers.’— 
ye ine, cclxxiv. (March, 
1893), p. 250. 

KE. Guthrie: ‘Glasgow for Bells.’—Leisure 
Hour, xlii. (July, 1893), p. 633. 

Florence Peacock: ‘Some Lincolnshire 
Bell Customs.’—Leliquary, vii. (July, 1893), 
p. 137. 


H. J. Feasey: ‘A Gossip on Church Bells.’ 


—Newberry House Magazine, ix. (August, 
1893) P. 140. 
W. F. Woodford: ‘ Bell Love.’ — King’s 


Own, iv. (October, 1893), p. 918. 

Estelle M. Hurell: ‘ The Italian Campan- 
iles.’—New England Magazine, ix. (Novem- 
ber, 1893), p. 132. 

Florence Peacock : 
Bell Customs.’ — Ieliquary, viii. 
1894), p. 18. Illustrated. 

W. Shaw Sparrow: ‘A Dissertation on 
Foreign Bells.’.—Magazine of Art, xvii. 
(August, 1894), p. 353. Illustrated. 

EK. H. Fitchen: ‘Lost Church Bells. — 
Quiver (October, 1894), p. 924. Illustrated. 


‘Some Lincolnshire 
(January, 


Unsigned: ‘ A Chat — Church Bells. 
—Magazine of Music, xi. (October, 1894), 
p. 225. 


Mabel Peacock: ‘ Notes on the Folk-Lore 
of Bells.’—Antiquary, xxx. (October, 1894), 
p. 156. 


Saltley, Co. Durham. 
(To be continued). 


J. W. Fawcett. 
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, , 
Readers’ Queries. 
AREE-SHOW.—I have a photograph of 
an old print (apparently eighteenth-cen- 
tury) called ‘Old Harry, with his Raree 
Show.’ Can any reader give me any inform- 
ation and references to the raree-show, which 


was a common exhibit at eighteenth-century 
fairs ? 





A. G. 


ESSIE WHITE MARIO.—Is there any 
biography of Jessie White Mario, the 
‘Florence Nightingale’’ of the War of 
Liberation in Italy? Where and when was 
she born? What—if any—was her connec- 
tion with Dr. Dale and Birmingham Non- 
conformity? I know she went to the school 
at Edgbaston kept by the Miss Phipsons. 


M. D. H. 


LGERNON HERBERT (1792-1855). — 
The above-named, described by the writer 
of his biography in the ‘ D.N.B.’ as “ anti- 
quary,’’ and the ‘‘author of some remark- 
able works replete with abstruse learning,’ 
succeeded his uncle, the Hon. Percy Wynd- 
ham, in a property at Ickleton, Co. Cambs., 
in 1833. Count Bruhl—? son of the Count 
Bruhl who had married. as her second hus- 
hand, the Dowager Lady Egremont—writes 
from Chingford to the Hon. Algernon Her- 
bert, remarking on the vicissitudes of his 
life, ‘‘ first a Barrister at Law [he was called 
to the Bar at the Inner Temple in 1818], then 
a Brighton baker, and now a Cambridgeshire 
Squire.”’ 
I have a good deal of correspondence to 
and from Algernon Herbert at an address in 


London Road, Brighton, prior to his access- 


ion to his uncle’s property. 

Can anyone throw light on the allusion 
to his being a “‘ Brighton baker’’? I have 
his miniature by Cosway, and his portrait 
appears in a memorial window in this 
church. : 

P. D. Munpy. 

Ickleton, Cambs. 


USSIA AND THE AMERICAN REVO- 
LUTION.—The (perhaps) belated recog- 
nition by the United States of the present 
Government in Russia, raises ‘the question 
as to whether or not the Imperial Russian 
Government in its time was equally or more 
deliberate in recognising the United States 
after the declaration of its independence. 
Can one of your readers supply the date? 


Atrrep E. HamiItu. 





S.. FROM SIR T. PHILLIPPS’S COL- 
LECTION WANTED.—Can anyone give 
me any information as to ‘the whereabouts of 
a manuscript once in the Sir Thomas Phil- 
lipps’s collection in Cheltenham, MS. 448 
(No. 2)? I am preparing an edition of one 
of the works contained therein, John of Gar- 
land’s Stella maris or Miracula beate vir- 
gints, 
EK. Faye WItson. 


BEL-SMITH AND SETH-SMITH.—In 
a certain family of Smiths who, from 
armorial evidence, believe themselves to be 
of the same original stock as the Abel-Smiths, 
there has lately been saved from extinction 
a tradition that ‘‘ our Smiths were connected 
in some way with the Seth-Smiths in early 
times.”’ 

In view of the armorial evidence referred 
to and of the Biblical association of the 
names (it will be remembered that Seth was 
Abel’s half-brother), it is thought that the 
two have been confused and that this tradi- 
tional connection happily revived is with 
the Abel-Smiths, in corroboration of the 
armorial evidence, not with the Seth-Smiths. 

It may be, however, ‘that both are correct, 
for the resurrectionist of the tradition has 
since added that ‘‘ Abel and Seth Smith 
were brothers, and Quakers and Bankers. 
some 150 to 200 years ago.’’ 

Is there any truth in the statement of 
brotherhood, or any other relationship? I 
have found no ‘Seth’ in such printed 
Abel-Smith pedigrees as are available to me. 

The Abel-Smiths were bankers. Whether 
they were also Quakers, I do not know. Nor 
whether the Seth-Smiths were either or 


both. Quaere substitute ‘‘ Dissenters’’ for 
““ Quakers.’’ I think the Abel-Smiths were 
that. 


Throughout this query the expression 
““the Abel-Smiths’’ is used loosely in the 
generic sense of all the issue of the marriage 
of Thomas Smith of Nottingham, born 1631, 
and Fortune Collin, sister of Abel Collin of 
Nottingham, banker. The descendants of 
Thomas’s half-brother, John Smith, the 
younger, of Nottingham, born 1641, are a 
field of possibility. 

M. S.-S. 


PALFREYMAN. —In very ancient docu- 
ments, I find the occupation of certain 
I take 
Is this a 


men described as ‘‘ Palfreyman.”’ 
it to mean groom or coachman. 
correct assumption ? 

J. P. Bacon PHILuiPs. 
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M&S: BARBAULD AND PRIESTLEY’S 

GRANDDAUGHTER, ANNA FINCH. 
—Anne or Anna or Ann Finch, the eldest 
Finch granddaughter of Dr. Joseph Priest- 
ley, the Unitarian minister and great scien- 
tist, and, like her grandfather, a friend of 
the poetess, Mrs. Barbauld, died in 1809, 
aged twenty years. 

Mrs. Barbauld is said by Dr. James Mar- 
tineau, writer, preacher and Unitarian, to 
have composed, and _ subsequently had 
printed, some verses in connection with the 
death of this Miss Finch. 

Various enquiries have been made, but so 
far it has not been possible to identify these 
verses. The main trouble would appear to 
be that, while Mrs. Barbauld was rather 
in the habit of writing verses when her 
friends and others died, she was not in the 
habit of giving the names of those she wrote 
about. 
ties of a Sherlock Holmes to discover the 
desired answer to this query. If any of the 
readers of this problem can solve it, and will 
communicate their solution to me direct, I 
shall be grateful. 

Ronatp A. Martineau Dixon or THEARNE, 
F.R.S. (EDIN.), etc. 
Thearne Hall, near Beverley. 
HE CABBAGE SOCIETY. — What was 
the Cabbage Society ? 
ing its name were issued in 1796 and 1814. 
A. R. 


GTONE FAMILY. — Could any of your | 


readers supply me with particulars of 
the Stone family, one of whom was the 
Primate of Ireland in 1740? 
grandmother was a daughter of John Max- 
well Stone, who was Chief of the Council 
of Ganjam, India, about 1770. 
ily records he is described in some places 
as a nephew and in some places as a son 


of Primate Stone, but from searches it is clear | 


that Primate Stone was never married. John 
Maxwell Stone appears on his mother’s side 
to have been one of the Nithsdale family. 


H. R. MavnsE Lt. 


. MARKLUIN, ARTIST. — I should be 
grateful for any information respecting 
I. Markluin, the artist who painted the por- 
trait of Flora Macdonald, holding a minia- 
ture of the Pretender, ob. 1790. From this a 
mezzotint engraving, folio, was 
according to Act of Parliament, 6 June, 
1747, of which I possess an impression, and 
am told that it is a scarce print. 
Leonarp C. PRICE. 


So it would seem to need the abili- | 


Token coins bear- | 


My great- | 


In the fam- | 


published | 





RENTHAM FAMILY OF KENT.—A 
branch of Trentham is said to have been 
| settled in Kent c, 1320-1550. Property be- 
| longing to them was situated about Maid- 
stone, Rochester and Sutton Valence. The 
surname is given variously as Trentham, 
| Trentam or even ‘de Trentham.’ The 
| family appears to have been armigerous pos- 
| sibly bearing, Argent, a bend sable. Can 
any reader throw further light on this 
| branch ? 


Tan E. TRENTHAM. 


| AILLIEU FAMILY.—This family has at- 
| tained considerable distinction in Austra- 
| lia during the last two generations or so. 
| What is its origin? Are they Welsh? 

Ian E. TRENTHAM. 


| F}OORD.—Who was Attorney-General Hoord 

whose daughter Mary married Sir 
Edmund Cornewall (‘‘ the Strong ’’ Baron 
Burford) ¢c. 1450. Where can a pedigree of 
this family be found ? 


Ian KE. TRENTHAM. 
St. Kilda, Melbourne. 


SANDILANDS FAMILY.—Can any reader 
| say whether any of the following mem- 

bers of the Sandilands (Torphichen) family 
married, and whether they had any issue :— 

1. John Sandilands, to whom his brother 
Peter was infeft as heir in the lands of Gart- 
| carron in Lennox, 10 May, 1521. 

2. Peter Sandilands mentioned above, Rec- 
tor of Calder, March, 1526. Commenced 
re-building of Calder Parish Church before 
1541. 

3. John Sandilands (son of Sir James 
Sandilands, and his wife, Barbara Napier). 

4. Frederick Sandilands (ditto). 

5. James Sandilands, baptized 28 Feb., 
1647. 

6. Robert Sandilands, born 24 Dec., 1600. 

7. Henry Sandilands, baptized 25 June, 
| 1605, M.A. Edin., 1623. 

8. Thomas Sandilands, baptized 21 June, 
| 1612. 
| 9. William Sandilands, baptized 13 May, 
1630, of Couston. 


| JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT. ). 
| (FHURCH REGISTERS WANTED. — St. 
} 


Mary’s Chapel, Harrington Street, 
| Liverpool, was opened as a Church of Eng- 
land place of worship on Nov. 19, 1775. The 
first incumbent was the Rev. Joseph Bragg. 
| His curate, the Rev. J. Vicars, was in charge 
| when the church was taken down in 1809. 

! $t. Catherine’s Chapel, Temple Court, 
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Liverpool, was opened for divine service as | 
a Church of England place of worship, Mar. 
10, 1776; taken down 1820. The first in- 
cumbent was the Rev. W. Plumbe, Rector of 
Aughton at the same time. Mr. Plumbe was 
the owner of this chapel. The last incum- | 
bent was the Rev. Thomas Bold. I have 
been all over the Church of England and 
Free Church registers from 1760 to 1828 in 
Liverpool and the suburbs. The registers of | 
the above two churches are not to be found. 
Can any reader of ‘N. and Q.’ inform me 
of any of the descendants of the above clergy, 
with a view to tracing ‘the registers? The 
two chapels were proprietary chapels, and | 
in the hands of different proprietors. 
ANDREW ARRICK. 
IRST ENGLISH SETTLERS IN CO. 
ANTRIM.—The Rev. Dr. Hume, F.S.A., 


in his essays on Co. Antrim, states that 


the names of the first English Settlers (intro- 
duced by Sir Fulke Conway) at Lisburn (then 
Lisnegarvey) being 52 in number (4 only being 
Welsh) are still preserved. 

Where can this record be seen? Did these 
settlers come from the borders of Warwick- 
shire and Worcestershire? (i.e., the lands 
of Ragley Park, then the seat of the Con- 
ways). Is it possible to ascertain from what 
place they sailed, whether from the Bristol 
Channel or from Conway in North Wales, 
which was much used for vessels sailing to 
Ireland at that time? 


B. B. W. 


HE PRESUMED CAUSE OF _ FOOT- | 
AND-MOUTH DISEASE. — I am not 
putting a query on the real cause of this | 
disease (which would not be within the scope 
of ‘N. and Q.’), but on people’s ideas about it. 
I read in a modern novel lately that country 
people impute the trouble to birds’ droppings 
infecting the pastures. Is this in any way 
a correct belief—and, what I am more con- 
cerned to know, is it an old belief, and 
widely held ? 


R. J. 


HAKESPEARRE’S ‘RICHARD III’ ON | 
THE CONTINENT.—I was _ interested | 

to see in an article by M. Louis Gillet, in the | 
first December Revue des Deux Mondes, that 
of all Shakespeare’s historical plays, ‘ Rich- 
ard the Third’ is the most celebrated. I 
take it that by ‘‘ historical plays ’’ the Eng- 
lish series is meant. I do not know whether 
M. Gillet intends to refer only to the Con- 
tinent. In England I should myself have 
thought that ‘ Richard the Second,’ ‘ Henry 


| first instituted. 


| have tried to compile a, list. 


the Fourth’ (1 and 2) and ‘Henry the Fifth’ 
were at least as well-known and as highly 
appreciated as ‘ Richard the Third,’ a play 
to which not all critics are kind. I was quite 
unaware of its having acquired any special 
Continental fame, and should be very much 
obliged for any notes on the subject, especi- 
ally for any information about its stage his- 
tory abroad. 

Has it been translated into any Eastern 


| Kuropean language, or played in any Kast- 


ern European country ? 
Further, what actors abroad have been 
most successful with Richard himself? 


S. AS A. 


RBOR DAYS.—I should be glad to hear 
from some kindly American correspond- 


| ent something about the theory and practice 


of celebrating Arbor Days. I understand 
that the first clow of the festivity is the 
planting of a tree, and that the anniversary 
of the planting is kept. I am not quite 
clear to what bodies this sort of celebration 


is held to belong — families, Universities, 
houses of business or great factories — or, 


again, cities or villages. 

Where could I find a good description of 
the actual proceedings ? 

What determines the date of an Arbor 
Day—is it that of an event, or a date suit- 
able for the planting itself ? 

I should also be very glad to be told where, 
and by whose suggestions, Arbor Days were 


Foncuy. 


‘AILORS’ CHANTIES. — Are there any 
published works on these rollicking solos 
and choruses? I am not a sailor, but have 
sailed, as passenger, the seven seas; have 
been much interested in such things, and 
I have words 
more or less complete of many, one or two 
verses of several others; but none of the 
following : 
“A Long Time Ago!’ 
“A Poor Old Man.’ 
‘ Away for Rio.’ 
‘ Boney was a Warrior.’ 
‘Blow the Man Down.’ 
‘Blow, my Bully Boys, Blow.’ 
‘ John Brown’s Whisky Bottle’s Empty on 
the Shelf.’ 
‘Reuben Ranzo.’ 
‘The Plains of Mexico.’ 
‘The Girls of Dublin Town.’ 
‘ Whisky for my Johnny ——.’ 
Where can I find them? 
». 


¥i Zs 
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Replies. 
THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE LUDLOW | 


PAMPHLETS. 


279; s.v. ‘ Major-General Edmund 
Ludlow: his “‘ Letters’ ’). 


Your correspondent, C. C., remarks at the 

reference that the authorship of the 
pamphlets published ‘‘in Amsterdam 
1691-93,’’ under the name of Major-General 
Ludlow, ‘‘ has long been a vext question,” 
and then quotes from Messrs. Grafton and 
Company’s Catalogue No. 120 (1933), p. 12, 
a note, from which I quote the following: 

The first tract [“ A Letter from Maj.-Gen. 
Ludlow to Sir E. 8.” &c. 1691] in this volume 
bears a contemporary MS. note on the title 
as follows: ‘Tho. Percival, a Cambrideshire 
Solicitor and Author of Ludlow’s Letters died 
of an Apoplexy, 1696.2 It has been found im- 
possible to verify this statement in any way, 
Percival being unknown to the ordinary refer- 
ence book, but it raises an interesting ques- 
tion and perhaps further research may lead 
to his identification. 

I should like to say that I have made a 
rather thorough study of these ** Ludlow ”’ 
pamphlets (which, besides the * Letter’ men- 
tioned above, consist of ‘A Letter From 
General Ludlow To Dr. Hollingworth . 
(Amsterdam, 1692); ‘ Ludlow No Lyar, ¢ or a 
Detection of Dr. Hollingworth’s Disingen- 
uity In His Second Defence of King Charles 


(clxv. 


Lf ’ (Amsterdam, 1692); and ‘ Truth 
brought to Light: or The Gross Forgeries 
of Dr. Hollingworth ... Detected...’ (Lon- 


don, 1693), as well as of the various Hol- 
lingworth rejoinders and defences of Charles 
I, all of which are a part of this lively con- 
troversy. In the second and ‘third of the 
‘** Ludlow ’’ pamphlets I observed borrowings 
from Milton’s ‘ Eikonoklastes.’ which will 
be illustrated in my article soon to be pub- 
lished in Studies in Philology. At that 
stage of my study, although I noted C. H. 
Firth’s suggestion that some of the pamph- 
Jets may have been written by Slingsby Bethel 
(‘ The Memoirs of Edmund Ludlow Lieuten- 
ant-General of the Horse in the Army of the 
Commonwealth of England 1652-1672’ (Ox- 
ford, 1894), I. lvii.) and Francis Black- 
burne’s surmise that Lord Somers may have 
been the author of ‘ A Letter from General 
Ludlow To Dr. Hollingworth’ (‘ Memoirs of 
Thomas Hollis’ (1780), p. 569), I was un- 
able to determine the authorship. Since 
then, further investigation has convinced me 





that John Toland, who later edited the prose 
works of Milton and wrote his life (both 
published in 1698), was the author of these 
| pamphlets. 

I hope to publish elsewhere the full evi- 
dence proving Toland’s authorship. Here I 
indicate a few of the main points. In the 
first place, the early life and character of 
Toland suggest the idea that he may have 
been the author. Born near Londonderry, 
Nov. 30, 1670, he was brought up as a Catho- 
lic. but at sixteen became a Protestant. Some 
prominent dissenters decided to educate him 
as a minister, and in 1687 he went to the 
College at Glasgow. In June, 1690, he was 
created M.A. by the University of Edin- 
burgh. After living in some ‘“‘ good protest- 
ant families,’’ probably as a tutor, he went 
to Leyden to finish his studies. It is true 
that he was then known as a “ student in 


| divinity,’’ but that does not preclude an in- 


terest in politics. His Protestant sym- 
pathies, his opportunity for reading and 
writing, his precocity (by 1695 he had fin- 
ished his ‘Christianity Not Mysterious’ 
(1696), which is described as epoch-making), 
his residence in the Netherlands—all these 
points are in support of Toland. It may be 
remarked that the last pamphlet, ‘ Truth 
brought to Light,’ was published in London, 
1693, and that in January, 1694, Toland went 
to Oxford to continue his study. It is reas- 
onable to suppose that the first three pamph- 
lets, printed in Amsterdam, were written on 
the Continent, while Toland was there. 
Conclusive proof that Toland wrote these 
pamphlets is found, I think, in his ‘ Amyn- 
tor: Or, A Defence of Milton’s Life. . 
(1699), in which he gives ‘‘ the complete His- 
tory of Icon Basilike.’’ Here he first quotes 
the relation of the whole fact from his ‘ Life 
of Milton’ (1698), and then continues the 
argument, answering his opponents, Black- 
all and Wagstaff. In my proposed discussion 
I shall point out numerous detailed similari- 
ties between ‘ Amyntor ’ and the early pamph- 
lets. The author of ‘Amyntor’ reveals a 
surprising familiarity, not only with the 
main ideas, but with the details of these 
‘Ludlow ’? pamphlets. The parallelism can 
most satisfactorily be explained by assuming 
that in ‘Amyntor’ Toland returned to a 
subject on which he had formerly written, 
and that on account of its plainspokenness he 
could not safely acknowledge his earlier work. 
Another substantial proof is in the Milton 
borrowing to which I have referred. My 
proof indicates the fact that at least five or 
six years before he edited Milton’s prose and 
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wrote his life, Toland was a close student 
of Milton’s ‘ Eikonoklastes,’ as indeed he 
must have been to answer Hollingworth. In- 
cidentally, in this connection, the following 
statement from his ‘The Life of John Mil- 
ton...” (1761) is of interest: 

To Thomas Raulins of Kilreag in Hereford- 
shire Esq.; I send You at length, my best 
Friend, what you have so often and earnestly 
solicited me to write, the Life of John 
Milton... 

In addition, the style of the pamphlets, 
although there is a good deal of borrowing, 
points to Toland, as I shall show. On the 
basis of style alone, Slingsby Bethel is ruled 


out. 

Finally, Toland’s ‘ The ’Art of Governing 
By Partys... 
tion of tyranny in Church and State under 
Charles II and James II and its attack upon 
popery, is not only politically of the same 
stamp as these pamphlets, but also supple- 
ments them and carries forward the discus- 
sion in the same spirit. These considera- 
tions, with the detailed evidence that I in- 
tend to present, make it more than probable 
that ‘‘ Ludlow ’’ was a psuedonym for John 
Toland. 

GrorGE W. WHITING. 

The Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. 


ESTAMENTARY FRAUDS: THREE 
NOVELS WANTED (clxv. 389).—One 
of the books referred to is ‘Mr. Meeson’s Will’ 
by H. Rider Haggard (1888). There is an 
annotated edition of this, with English notes 
for Dutch pupils, by C. Grondhoud and P. 
Roorda, Groningen, second edition, 1906. Mr. 
Meeson was a publisher (not a sailor), and 
he was a genuine, not a false testator. I 
have a cutting from the Standard, 3 Feb., 
1913, on the subject of curious hiding-places 
used by testators, in which there occurs this 
(of course unauthenticated) statement :— 
Even Mr. Rider Haggard’s story of the will 
tattooed on a woman’s back is nearly equalled 
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’ (1701). with its denuncia- | 





| 
| 


by the case in which a dead man’s arm, care- | 


fully preserved, was produced in the probate | for the 2s. 3d. 


court. On the flesh appeared the last wishes of 
the testitor concerning his estate. 


L. R. M. StTRacHan. 


Birmingham University. 


The second novel mentioned at this refer- 
ence is ‘‘Mr. Meeson’s Will,’’ by the late 
Rider Haggard. There is a probate action 
in the book to establish the validity of the 
will, and all the people figuring were said 
to be drawn from eminent counsel of the day. 
At least the illustrations portrayed certain 


| 


| 


of them fairly closely, especially the learned 
Judge, who was quite clearly the late Sir 
Francis Jeune. 

D. A. H. Moss 


The story of the ‘‘ deceiver guiding the 
dead hand ”’ is not a novel, but is chapter 
xl. in ‘The Reminiscences of Sir Henry 
Hawkins.’ 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


REPARATION FOR GRANGERIZING 
(clxv. 262, 303, 376).—Surely in high- 
class ‘‘ grangerizing ’’ there is no ‘‘ pasting 
down ”’ on blank sheets or boards?) When 
a sufficient number of illustrations and docu- 
ments, of all sizes and shapes, has been 
collected to ‘‘ extra-illustrate ’’ a given book, 
the text of the book is, page by page, ‘‘ in- 
laid ’’ on paper of a size calculated to fit the 
dimensions of the largest illustration. This 
inlaying is not done by pasting down the 
pages on the larger sheets, but by cutting 
away a rectangular or other space nearly as 
large as the page, and the inner edges of 
this space and the outer ones of the page, are 
cunningly pared down and pasted together 
so as hardly to show the join at all. The 
illustrations, if necessary, are treated in the 
same way, and the sheets then comprising the 


| enlarged book are ‘‘ guarded ’’ to permit of 


further additions. 
R. S. B. 


1685 DURHAM QUITCLAIM (elxv. 

386).—This document should rather be 
called a renunciation of administration to. 
the personal estate of an intestate. 


R. 8S. B. 


(HURCHES AND LOTTERIES: DART- 

INGTON ((elxv. 191, 232).—This lot- 
tery was, no doubt, Queen Elizabeth’s ‘‘ Lot- 
terie Generall,’’ first announced in 1567, but 
the drawing for which, owing to lack of 
enthusiasm, did not commence until 11 Jan., 
1569. Tickets were 10s. each, but small sub- 
scribers joined forces, which might account 
A full account is given in 
my book, ‘ Lotteries and Sweepstakes,’ pp. 
34-63. 


C. L’Estrance Ewen. 


S: ROCHE, MINIATURE-PAINTER 
(clxv. 3573, 407). — A self-taught Irish 
artist. Born 1759; died 1847. Deaf and 


dumb. Sampson Towgood Roche (or Roch, 
as he sometimes signed himself) exhibited in 
1817, Royal Academy, and enjoyed a 
good reputation in Bath, but his practice 
seems to have been local. A portrait of a 
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lady, belonging to Lord Hothfield, and one 
of Mrs. Piozzi from Mr. F. Wellesley’s col- 
lection, were shown at the Brussels Exhibi- 
tion, 1912. The latter, dated 1782, fetched 
£15 at the Wellesley sale. There appears ‘to 
be some discrepancy in the dates of this 
man’s birth and death. A miniature by him 
of H.R.H. 
of George III, was lent by H.R.H. the Duke 
of Cambridge to the Loan Exhibition, Ken- 
sington, 1865. 

These details are extracted from the very 
valuable Foster’s ‘ Dictionary of Painters 
of Miniatures’ (1926). 

D. CACLAMANOS. 


HE ELEVENTH AND TWELFTH COM- | 
MANDMENTS (clxv. 387). — In Scot- | 


land we were taught that the Eleventh Com- 
mandment is ‘‘ To mind your own business.”’ 


I have never heard of a twelfth command- | 


ment north of the Tweed; probably the addi- 


tion of even one to the ten was considered 


a temerarious proceeding. 


J. RF. 
ROWNE, ELIZABETHAN ACTOR 
(clxv. 389). — John Payne Collier’s 


‘ Memoirs of Principal Actors in the Time of 
Shakespeare, 1846,’ p. 157, says: 


That Robert Browne, father of Jane, and 
husband of Sissely Browne was an Actor, is 
more than probable. . . The mother of Edward 
Alleyn (actor and manager) married a 
“‘habordasher ” and actor, named Browne... 
A letter from Robert Browne to the founder 
of Dulwich College, dated 11th April 1612 [is 
quoted] . . . This may have been the man 
whose family derived the chief benefit under 
{the actor] William Sly’s will and to whom he 
left his “‘ part of the Globe” [Theatre]. 


Won. JAGGARD. 


(LEM ENT: PARRY: RADCLIFFE 
(clxv. 209, 245, 282, 338).—I am much 
obliged to Mr. H. Ince AnpertTon for the 
interesting information given at ante p. 245. 


I regret that my own collections of notes do | 
not enable me to throw any new light on | 


the points raised by Mr. ANDERTON. 

May I take this occasion to enquire if 
any reader happens to know the identity and 
ancestry of one Parry, whose widow, Mrs. 
Susanna Parry, of Leytonstone, Essex, in 
her will (dated 25 Apr., 1780; proved 13 
Nov., 1784), mentions her daughter, Eliza- 
beth Parry. The latter married Halley Ben- 
son Milliken, whose will or administration 
has not, as yet, been found. Lieut.-Col. G. 


S. Parry wrote to me, many years ago, that | 
these Parrys were probably not related to: 
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the Parrys of Deptford, who were potters. 
(Cf. cliii. 5). 
K. F. MacPrxe, 


Mr. Incr ANDERTON’s valuable informa- 
| tion at the second reference may be supple- 
mented by the following further particulars. 

John Clement Radcliffe was a twin. He 
had a sister, Barbara Joanna, who was bap- 
tized along with him at San Lorenzo jn 
Damaso, and buried at San _ Lorenzo in 
Lucina, 31 May, 1734. John Clement Rad- 
cliffe left the French service 1 Nov., 1749, 
and died s.p. 11 May, 1788, and was buried 
| in Bath Abbey. His wife, Clementina, died 
| at Midhurst, Co. Sussex. Her will, dated 
29 Nov., 1811, was proved 20 Feb., 1812. 

(See pedigree of the Radcliffes in ‘ History 
| of Northumberland,’ vol. x., 1914, edited by 
| H. H. E. Craster). 


H. Askew. 


ts (LARET UNDER NINETY-FOUR” 
(clxv. 373). — “Claret under ninety- 
| four ”’ is claret cheaper than  ninety-four 
| shillings the dozen, or say eight shillings a 
| bottle. Jerome’s book (‘ The Idle Thoughts 
of an Idle Fellow’) was published in 1889. 


L. R. M. Stracwan. 


Birmingham University. 


HE BOY IN BUTTONS (clxv. 388). — 
“A Dictionary of Slang and Colloquial 
English,’ Farmer and Henley, 1912, gives: 
“Buttons. A page; sometimes ‘ boy in but- 
tons’ (1860).’’ Probably a study of Punch 
might show an earlier picture of such a boy, 
for he often entered into the drawings of 

those days. 

ALFRED WELBY. 


ILINGUAL NEWSPAPERS (clxv. 245, 
282, 321, 391).—I remember when the 
British troops arrived at Nantes in 1914, the 
local paper appeared largely in English. I 
bought a copy and sent it home. 
ONSLOW. 


AILEY: HALEY: HALY FAMILIES 
(clxiii. 369, and references there shown; 
clxiv. 242).—One Sir John Haly or Haley, 
Kt.. is said to have been medical adviser 
to Charles Manners, 4th Duke of Rutland, 
while the latter was acting as Governor of 
Treland. This was, presumably, shortly be- 
fore 1787.,It seems that this Sir John Haly 
died at Cork, in 1799. according to the in- 
formation coming to me. His will, if any, 
may have been proved in Ireland. If 80, 
it should be noted in Sir Arthur Vicars’s 
‘Index to Prerogative Wills of Ireland, 
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1536-1810 ’ (Dublin, 1897), a work which is 
not accessible 'to me. It may be possible 
that Sir John Haly’s will, if he made one, 
was proved in London? Who was he? Was 
he related to the Haleys of London? 

I should like, also, to identify the John 
Haley, junior, who was the author of 
‘Observations and Hxperiments tending to 
ascertain the Causes of certain Irregularities 
in Chronometers,’ which appeared in Nich. 
Jour., 1804, vol. viii., f. 46, cited in Robert 
Watt: ‘ Bibliotheca Britannica,’ vol. i., 
col. 457; Edinburgh, 1824. Was this John 
Haley, junior, connected with the Haleys 
of London ? 

E. F. MacPrxe. 


PIRE-ENGINES (clxv. 208, 247. 284, 338). 
—For the history of fire-engines prior to 
1635, A. R. L. M. should see an article on 
‘Fire-extinguishing Kngines in England 
1625-1725,’ by Rhys Jenkins, in the T’rans- 
actions of the Newcomen Society, vol. ii., 
1930-1931 (1953), pp. 15-25. 
A. G. 
‘MHE FRESHER’S DON’T ’(elxv. 387).— 
This little book was in wide circulation, 
and by no means a novelty, when I went up 
to Cambridge in 1895—or at any rate a 
book with the same title. 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


ARY TRENTHAM, b. 1647 (clxv. 210).— 


The Strickland pedigree in William 
Whellan’s ‘ History of Cumberland and 
Westmorland’ (1860) gives Sir Thomas 


Strickland as marrying, as his second wife, 
Winifred, daughter and _ heiress of Sir 
Charles (not Christopher) Trentham, Knt., 
of Rochester, Co. Stafford, and having issue : 
(1) Walter, b. May, 1645; (2) Robert, died 
unmarried ; (3) Roger, who was page to the 
Prince Conti when he went from France to 
be elected King of Poland; he died un- 
married; and (4) Thomas, in Holy Orders, 
Bishop of Namur, died 1743. 

Sir Thomas was knighted by Charles I on 
the field of Edgehill, 23 Oct., 1642. He died 
in France, 8 Jan., 1694, where he had fol- 
lowed the fortunes of James II, being a mem- 
ber of his Privy Council. 

H. Askew. 


ICHARD MAUNSELL OF CHICHE- 
LEY (clxv. 227). — Could the querist 
definitely identify the Sir Thomas Fairfax 
referred to? Sir Thomas Fairfax of Wal- 
ton married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Rob- 
ert Sherborne of Stoneyhurst, Co. Lancaster. 


He died in 1505, leaving issue: (1) Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, knighted at Touraine, died 
1520; (2) Richard; (3) Robert; (4) Sir 
William Fairfax; (5) Jane, married Sir 
Richard Alborough. 

Sir Thomas (died 1520) had issue: (1) Sir 
Nicholas Fairfax (died 1570), married Jane, 
daughter to Guy Palmes; (2) Thomas; (3) 
Myles; (4) William; (5) Gye; (6) Robert. 

Sir Nicholas had issue: (1) Sir William 
Fairfax; (2) Nicholas; (3) Margaret; (4) 
Mary. 

(Seo ‘ Visitations of the North,’ Surtees 
Society, vol. cxlvi., and ‘ V.C.H. North Rid- 
ing,’ vol. i.). 

H. Askew. 


ORGAN’S GRAVE (elxiv. 443; clxv. 18). 
—Morgan’s Grave belongs to the type of 
name given to a wayside grave met with 
almost in every part of England. Probably 
the majority mark the burial of suicides at 
cross-roads. 

Word-Lore, vol. iii., 192, supplies a list 
of these names collected by Dom Ethelbert 
Horne and contributed by him to the Somer- 
set County Herald a few years ago. 

Cannard’s Grave (Shepton Mallet). 

Comber’s Grave (Midsomer Norton). 

Cornish’s Grave (Mells). 

Hellicar’s Grave (Frome). 

Mary’s Grave (Chantry, Mells). 

Millard’s Grave (Frome). 

Nan Bull’s Grave (Crewkerne). 

Pain’s Grave (Doulting). 

Tucker’s Grave (Norton St. Philip). 

These are given as “‘ clearly suicide bury- 
ing-places.”’ 

H. Askew. 


CHOOL ‘‘ FUNDAVIT” STONE (clxv. 
171, 214. 248, 337, 392).—In the south 
gable of the school at Whittingham, North- 
umberland, is a stone bearing the letters 
H.T.L., with a lion rampant (the Ravens- 
worth crest) and the date 1850. It gave rise 
to the local rhyme: 
Henry Thomas Liddell 
The lion in the middle 
Eighteen hundred an’ fifty. 
The builder became second Earl of Ravens- 
worth in 1855. 
H. ASKEW. 


Spennymoor. 


(GLOVER FOLK-LORE (clxv. 371).—Much 

information will be found in ‘ Plant 
Lore, Legends, and Lyrics’ (Richard Folk- 
ard Jr.) London, 1884 and ‘ Flowers and 
Flower Lore’ (Hilderic Friend) Londen, 
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1884. Cf. also ‘ The Shamrock in Literature * 
(Nathaniel Colgan) in Journ. Roy. Soc. 
Antig. Ireland. vi (1896) pp. 211-361 and 
‘The Shamrock: a bibliography’ (John 
Ardagh) in The Irish Book Lover, xxi, (1933) 


pp. 57-40. 
J. ARDAGH. 


NNS: BIBLIOGRAPHY (clxv. 371). -—- 

Fitzgerald (Percy): ‘ The Cock and other 
Fleet Street Taverns.’ London, 1881. 

Rendle (William) and Norman (Philip): 
‘ The Inns of Old Southwark.’ London, 1888. 

Norman (Philip): ‘Inns and Taverns of 
Old London,’ Engl. Illust. Mag., viii. (1890), 
183-200. 


Norman (Philip): ‘ London Vanished and | 


Vanishing.’ London, 1905. 

Harper (Charles George): ‘The Inns of 
Old England,’ 2 vols. London, 1906. 

Hackwood (Frederick William): ‘ Inns, 
Ales, and Drinking Customs of Old Eng- 
land.’ London, 1909. 

Shelley (Henry C.): ‘Inns and Taverns 
of Old London.’ London, 1909. 

Maskell (H. P.) and Gregory (Edward 
W.): ‘Old Country Inns.’ London, 1910. 

Matz (B. W.): ‘The George Inn, South- 
wark.’ London, 1918. 

Aldin (Cecil): ‘ Old Inns.’ 
and 1923. 

Matz (B. W.): 


London, 1921 


‘The Inns and Taverns of 


Pickwick.’ London, 1921. 
Matz (B. W.): ‘ Dickensian Inns and 
Taverns.’ London, 1922. 


Firebaugh (W. C.): ‘The Inns of the 
Middle Ages,’ 900 copies. London, 1924. 

Wagner (Leopold): ‘London Inns and 
Taverns,’ London, 1924; ‘ More London Inns 
and Taverns,’ London, 1925. 

Maynard (D. C.): * The Old Inns of Kent.’ 
London, 1925. 

Richardson (A. E.): ‘The English Inn, 
Past and Present.’ London, 1925. 

Harper (Charles George): ‘ Historic and 
Picturesque Inns of Old England.’ London, 
1926. 

Fitzjohn-Monson (G. J.): ‘ Quaint Signes 
of Olde Inns,’ illustrated by C. M. Round- 
ing. London, 1926. 

Hopkins (R. Thurston): ‘Old English 
Mills and Inns,’ illustrated by James E. 
Martin. London, 1927. 

Popham (H. E.): ‘The Taverns of Lon- 
don,’ illustrated by J. E. Popham. London, 
1927 and 1928. 

Askwith (Lord): ‘ British Taverns, their 
History and Laws.’ London, 1928. 

London, Midland and Scottish Railway: 





| paper 
| were ever published in book form, I would 





‘Old London Coaching Inns and their Suc- 
cessors.’ Edited by Arthur Groom. Lon- 
don, 1928. 

Burke (Thomas), editor: ‘ The Book of the 


Inn.’ London, 1930, 1931, 1932. 
J. ARDAGH. 
‘(SIGARETTE PAPERS’ (clxv. 354). 


Apropos to your correspondent X.Y.Z.’s 
enquiry as ‘to whether Joseph Hatton’s news- 
contributions ‘ Cigarette Papers’ 


inform him that Messrs. Hutchinson and 
Co., of Paternoster Square, London, brought 


| out an illustrated edition of them in 1892. 


There were, I believe, two reprints of it 
before it went out of print in 1898. 


J. A. ALLEN. 


ENGLISH NOSE LITERATURE (clxv. 2, 
50, 70, 88, 102, 124, 139, 159, 195, 249, 

285).—Among the earliest references, Chau- 
cer’s realistic description of the Miller's 
nose (Prologue to the ‘ Canterbury Tales,’ 
556-8) should be quoted : 

Upon the cop right of his nose he hade 

A werte, and ther-on stood a tuft of heres, 

Rede as the bristles of a sowes eres. 

Loss of the nose due to 


lues_ venerea, 


, alluded to by K. R., is repeatedly held out 


as a warning to his son by Lord Chester- 
field (‘ Letters,’ 85, 87, 133, 184, 187, 3rd 
ed., 1774). 

F. D. RoiiesTon, F.s.A. 


Some readers may be interested in a 
translation (of Graec. Anthol.- ii. 268, 
adesp.) to be found in ‘ Arundines Cami’ 


(2nd edn., 1843): 

Dick cannot wipe his nostrils when he pleases, 

his nose so long is, and his arm so short: 

And never cries ‘‘ God bless me” when he 

sneezes ; 
he cannot hear so distant a report. 

The author of this is possibly Henry 
Drury, the editor of the Collection ; who also 
provides a Latin elegiac version. 

Two more epigrams in the same section of 
the Greek Anthology, xi. 405 (Lucianus) and 
406 (Nicarchus) are upon the nose of one 
Nicon: but I am not aware whether they 
have found English translators or imitators. 


s. 


OURCE WANTED (clxv. 389).—This is one 
of the verses in the Headsman’s song in 
Harrison Ainsworth’s ‘Tower of London.’ 


A. B.. 8. 
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Reason and Beauty in the Poetic Mind. By 
Charles Williams. (Oxford: the Claren- 
don Press. 6s. net). 

[4st year, at clxiii. 89, we reviewed with 

pleasure this writer’s ‘The English 

Poetic Mind.’ His new book is of equally 

fine quality, and will equally reward a 

reader who is at the pains to grasp its argu- 

ment. Pains, indeed, must be bestowed, for, 

while at times lucid, easy, and full of im- 

mediate suggestion, his writing is at other 

times obscure even beyond what we found 
it in the earlier book; and, apart from that, 
both the end he is driving at and the ways 
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he pursues towards it never for very long | 


together, show themselves plainly. We 
spend most of our ‘time on the higher reaches 
of poetry; we cannot but believe that the 
powers who dwell there have a little turned 
the head of our guide by their unearthly 
influences, when we read as his concluding 
words that: ‘‘ We have to decide... 
whether it is indeed just to say that in this 
mode of experience which we call the world 
there are at least two great realities, Shakes- 
peare and Death.’’ He is, however, none 
the worse as guide for this. As the title 
shows, he relates poetry, the inmost work- 
ing of the poet’s mind, to those two capaci- 
ties by which the minds of all men—in their 
so widely differing degrees—touch and are 
touched by, existence beyond themselves. His 
preface lays stress on the purely literary 
character of these studies, disclaiming philo- 
sophic or aesthetic intent. Actually, and 
inevitably, the study of poetry at this level 
calls for some sort of metaphysic, the pre- 
sence of which—latent and perhaps inter- 
mittent—the reader is dimly aware of, and 
perhaps would be cheered by discerning more 
clearly. 

The special ‘‘ reconciliation ’’ theory which 
Mr. Williams applies to the plays of Shakes- 
peare from ‘ Troilus and Cressida’ onwards, 
implies an antecedent cleavage and opposi- 
tion going down further than most critics 
have penetrated. Regarded as Shakespeare’s 
definite intention, we cannot’ believe in the 
theory; but it forms a pleasurable “ pat- 
tern,’’ and, moreover, gives occasion to many 
of those illuminating remarks on points of 
detail which make one of the most useful 
and striking features of Mr. Williams’s 
work, 

If we admire, without fully assenting to, 
what he says. about Shakespeare, we both 
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assent to and admire his. study of Milton, 
especially in so far as this concerns the ¢en- 
tral conceptions out of which ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ and ‘ Paradise Regained’ have risen 
and framed themselves in verse. With what 
closeness and ardour our author’s sense fol- 
lows Milton is to be seen in his feeling for 
the beauty and significance of certain lines 
which need, if we may so put it, a certam 
fire in the recipient to make them glow. The 
most obviously valuable part of this chapter 
is the relegation of Satan—hero of the epic, 
indeed, yet so often and mistakenly made the 
whole of it—to his true place in the scheme. 

The analysis of two great odes of Keats, 
again, though it has its happy moments, left 
us rather cold; but the pages of Spenser 
which form the companion study under ‘ Phe 
Evasion of Identity,’ are among the best in 
the book, and with them we should place 
those on Marlowe. 

We set out, in a_ chapter called ‘ The 
Ostentation of Verse,’ with a rather too 
subtly phrased, but (to those convinced be- 
fore) very satisfactory defence of the’ posi- 
tion that verse is of the essence—and not 
more or less an accident—of poetry, very 
much as in our childish first acquaintance 
with these things we all supposed. 


The Penroses of Fledborough Parsonage. 
Edited by the Rev. A. B. Baldwin. (Hull: 
A. Brown and Sons. 7s. 6d. net). 


THERE is something odd in the fact that 

the fortunes of this blameless and very 
attractive family, when we begin to know 
them in detail, are determined by the good- 
will towards them of that singular and 
notorious lady, Elizabeth Chudleigh, Duchess 
(so to cay) of Kingston. It was through her 
that John Penrose (1753-1829) and his family 
were brought out of Cornwall into Notting- 
hamshire, to the village which became the 
chief scene of the labours of a parish priest 
of a fine and unusual type, and of a family 


| life of singular charm and happiness.. There 
| is a good deal in this sympathetic sketeh— 
' filled in with passages from letters and diary 


—which will be interesting to the student 


| of manners and of local history, the more in- 


| teresting, 


perhaps, because Fledborough, 
without any particular beauty, and subject 


| to severe floods, illustrates the duller austeri- 


ties and discomforts rather than the’ engag- 
ing simplicities of country life a hundred 
years ago. On the whole, however, these 
matters serve mostly as background to charac- 


| ter. Beauty of character, if founded on the 


same outlook and ethics, has naturally always 
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but it | founding of the Royal Society of British 


branches out, so to say, into different excel- | 
lencies, and in this book it is interesting to | 
note the particular quality of it belonging to | 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- | 


tury. It is adjusted very definitely to fam- 
ily, life, and though the ideals and the con- 


ditions implied in this hardly now occupy | 


the high place in general approval that they 
once did, they retain, when seen so well ex- 
emplified, their grace and power of appeal. 


—will not fail to notice this volume. ‘ Mrs. 
Markham ”’ appears in it, both in a por- 


| that it was ‘‘ bad in every respect.’ 


DECEMBER 16, 1933. 


—. 


Artists. The opening of the Suffolk Street 
Gallery was celebrated by a dinner at which, 
with Heaphy in the chair, the Duke of Sus- 
sex and Thomas Campbell, the poet, besides 
many other distinguished persons, were pre- 
sent. That dinner which cost £160, with 
£12 10s. for lighting, seems not to have been 
amiss, but it is recorded of the next year’s 
The 


| Gallery seems to have secured approval 
Those who are interested in the history of | PP * 
the Arnolds—their antecedents and entourage | 


trait and by a pleasant anecdote—it will be | 


remembered she was Elizabeth Penrose, 
married in 1814 to John, son of the John 
Penrose of Fledborough. 


this family history, in itself on more than 
one account good reading, has been well put 
together, and that it is illustrated by several 
plates, especially old views, worth having. 


Thomas Heaphy (1775-1835). By William 
T. Whitley. (Royal Society of British 
Artists’ Art Club. 7s. 6d. net). 

(PROMAS HEAPHY was the first President 

of the Society which publishes this 
attractive monograph. It is designed to be 


| admirable illustrations 
: monograph do all th 
It remains to say that the material for | pe . on 


the whole. 

Heaphy’s pictures are not to be seen in 
any public gallery in London save the Vic: 
toria and Albert Museum, which possesses 
three examples; and also two miniatures. At 
the British Museum are engravings. The 
accompanying the 


done to give an idea of his quality. The lead 
pencil drawings are especially noteworthy. 


Tue Oxford University Press send us 
their No. 410 of the World’s Classics, 
which is a_ selection of pieces from 
the earlier numbers of the series, put to- 


| gether by Mr. Ben Ray Redman under the 


title Reading at Random (2s. net). The 


| gist of Mr. Redman’s intention is ‘“ a sweet 


| disorder.’’ 


the beginning of a series calculated to make | 


better known some of the men whose work 
hangs more or less forgotten in the Society’s 
galleries in Suffolk Street. No one could 
have been found more suitable to lead off 
the enterprise that Mr. Whitley, author of 
so many important books on the English 
art of the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. 

Heaphy, whose biography begins with some 
rather legendary romance, started in life as 
an engraver, but, on his apprenticeship 
being finished, turned to —— and by 
the time he was thirty had made his mark. 
He was apt to be censured for the frequent 
gruesomeness of his subjects, and for a cer- 
tain coarseness, but praised for his colour, 
his skill and finish, and for humour. His 
principal work, ‘ Wellington in Consultation 
with his Officers,’ a group of portraits of 
officers of the Peninsular War, was unlucky 
in that the King, for whom it was being 
painted, died before it was finished. 

More interesting, perhaps, than the ac- 
count of Heaphy himself, is that of the 


| the execution of Louis 





Everything offered is to be good: 
but arrangement there is none at all. Most 
pieces are short and meditative rather than 
narrative—but we have Carlyle’s account of 
XVI; the introduc- 
tion of Mrs. Jennings to the Dashwoods 
from ‘ Sense and Sensibility,’ and a_ long 
extract from Darwin’s ‘ Voyage of a Natur- 
alist’ aboxt Quirquina and Concepcion. 
There is a good deal of verse, pleasantly 
chosen. The Oxford Press also send us 
another volume of Robert Bridge’s Collected 
Essays and Papers (2s. 6d. net), a series 
which, as our readers will remember, was 
begun with the use, under the poet’s super- 
vision, of his phonetic alphabet. We have 
here ‘Studies in Poetry,’ ‘ Springs of Heli- 
con,’ ‘ Wordsworth and Kipling,’ ‘ Word- 
books,’ and a ‘ Letter on English Prosody 
and Note on Neo-Miltonics.’ It seems to us 
rather curious that the Oxford Press should 
allow ‘‘ &.”’ in a title. 


CoRRIGENDA. 


At ante p. 335, col. 1, par. 5, 
“Thomasses ”’ read Thomases; ibid., 
for “‘ Jan. 28, 1735” read Jan. 28, 1753. 


line 2, for 
line 4, 
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